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A  SIMI-MONTHLY  RIPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


More  and  iH^ttor  vduealiuBi  is  the  demand  all 
over  the  world.  Trends  and  issues,  listed  below, 
are  illustrated  in  news  sections  which  follow.  In 
some,  U.  S.  educators  wdll  see  practices  they  might 
follow;  in  others,  warnings.  Most  show  that  edu¬ 
cation  has  advanced  tremendously  since  1945. 

There’s  a  rush  toward  technical-vocational- 
agricultural  education — on  all  levels,  in  all  areas. 
Nations  see  it  as  the  key  to  wealth.  Manual  labor 
gains  dignity  as  workers  get  training  and  titles. 

Literacy  gains  rapidly,  but  it  has  a  long  w’ay  to 
go.  New  techniques  in  teaching  and  communica¬ 
tion  help.  So  does  new  understanding  of  what 
people  want:  fundamental  education  in  how  to 
work  and  live.  Shortage  of  elementary  teachers, 
especially  in  rural  areas,  is  world-wide. 

Modern  school  philosophy,  with  emphasis  on 
the  individual,  has  gained  a  foothold  in  most 
democratic  nations,  is  creeping  upward  from  the 
primary  level.  (Note:  in  totalitarian  countries, 
rote-learning  and  authoritarian  approach  are  re¬ 
emphasized.)  Chief  controversy  involves  secon¬ 
dary  training.  What  is  the  proper  place  of  classi¬ 
cal  education?  There’s  talk  about  social  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  a  “one-stream”  system,  and  .some  action.  A 
beginning:  lengthening  of  elementary  schooling. 
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Nations  see  need  for  longer  common  experience 
oriented  to  active  citizenship.  Hence,  also,  the 
trend  toward  more  social  studies. 

Government  scholarships  and  maintenance 
grants  increase  at  secondary  and  university 
levels.  Higher  education  has  grown  enormously. 

Frequently  national  politics  and  international 
tensions  play  havoc  with  educational  plans.  UN¬ 
ESCO’s  second  fundamental  education  center, 
slated  for  Egypt,  may  not  open.  The  Point  Four 
program  comes  in  for  sharp  criticism  at  home 
and  abroad.  Conflict  between  religions,  races, 
social  classes,  and  in  colonial  areas,  between  gov¬ 
erning  and  governed,  extends  into  education. 

International  exchange  in  education  grows. 
Approximately  30,000  foreign  students,  1,000 
education  trainees  and  leaders,  were  in  the  U.  S. 
last  year.  Approximately  5,000  U.  S.  teachers 
and  8,000  U.  S.  students  w’orked  or  studied  in  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Volume  of  educational  exchange 
within  Latin  American  and  European  democra¬ 
cies  is  unprecedented. 

Opposing  interchange  of  ideas  is  a  nationalistic 
attitude  in  certain  areas  w'hich  makes  all  foreign¬ 
ers  suspect.  Transplanted  educational  systems 
arouse  antagonism.  Yet,  there  is  a  thirst  for  in¬ 
formation,  keen  interest  in  U.  S.  schools.  There 
are  many  signs  that  American  educational  leader¬ 
ship  is  supplanting  European. 


France 

**L*E»daoation  Eiouvclle*’  is  on  trial.  This 
spring,  first  wave  of  students  in  experimental 
"classes  nouvelles”  took  examinations  which  will 
show  whether  a  modern  secondary  program  is 
sufficient  for  acceptable  work  in  a  French  uni¬ 
versity.  Since  examinations  were  designed  for 
“classical”  education,  the  trial  may  not  succeed. 

Classes  'nouvelles,  given  in  the  lycee,  are  a  radi¬ 
cal  departure  from  traditional  curriculum  (and 
vastly  different  from  the  “life  adjustment”  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  U.  S.).  Course  content  stresses  social 
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studies,  but  change  in  subject  matter  is  not  so 
great  as  change  in  methods.  Each  class  has  three 
teachers  (all  specially  trained)  who  work  together 
in  correlating,  as  they  teach,  the  basic  subjects 
demanded.  Permitted  more  freedom  than  others, 
teachers  have  been  adjured  to  adapt  instruction 
to  the  community,  heed  individual  needs  of  pupils, 
become  acquainted  with  parents,  and  go  lightly 
on  homework.  They  take  students  on  a  field  trip 
one-half  day  each  week. 

Besides  French,  civics,  modern  language  (Latin 
is  optional),  history  and  geography,  science  and 
physical  education,  an  11-year-old  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  form  takes  an  hour  of  music,  two  and  one- 
half  hours  of  manual  training,  two  hours  of 
“study  of  environment,”  and  one  and  one-half 
hours  of  plastic  arts  per  week.  In  addition,  he 
takes  three  hours  of  Direction  du  Travail  (super¬ 
vised  individual  projects),  and  two  hours  of  work 
designed  to  reveal  special  aptitudes  in  art,  music, 
science  or  letters.  Electives  for  pupils  in  upper 
forms  range  from  Greek  through  agriculture  and 
industrial  techniques. 

Traditional  curriculum  is  heavy  with  Latin  and 
Greek,  classical  literature,  cultural  subjects.  Chief 
difference  in  classes  nouvelles  subjects  and  those 
in  U.  S.  high  schools  is  in  number.  American  edu¬ 
cators  think  it  unwise  to  require  so  many  subjects 
at  once.  Possibilities  of  Veducation  nouvelle  ex¬ 
tension:  with  coming  increase  in  enrollment, 
there  probably  will  not  be  enough  teachers  to 
handle  such  instruction  w’hich  the  ministry  says 
requires  a  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  25  to  1. 

France  seeks  ‘^pro|(ressive”  edncation,  but 

the  term  as  used  in  France  concerns  educational 
organization,  not  method  or  curriculum.  Basic 
in  the  Langevin  Plan  for  School  Reform,  adopted 
in  1946  but  since  cut  back:  development  of  one 
educational  system  in  which  pupils  progress  from 
elementary  schools  (ages  7  to  13)  to  secondary 
schools  (ages  14  to  20),  to  universities. 

Common  procedure  is  for  children  of  lower 
classes  to  attend  primary  school,  finish  off  their 
education  with  the  primary  school’s  coiirs  com- 
pUmentaires  (terminal  and  vocational).  Middle 
class  children  attend  the  elementary  classes  of  the 
lyc4e  or  college,  then  the  lycee  or  college,  itself 
(rigidly  classical).  A  change  would  improve  one 
condition  said  to  be  a  root  of  the  country’s  politi¬ 
cal  troubles  —  the  difference  in  educational  back¬ 
ground  of  persons  from  middle  and  lower  classes. 

Langevin  reform  was  too  ambitious  and  costly. 
There  were  not  enough  buildings  or  teachers. 
Reaction  set  in.  Lycees  and  colleges  wanted  to 
stick  to  their  “standards.”  Some  progress  is  being 
made.  Changes  are  on  an  experimental  basis, 
and  gradual,  according  to  the  present  Delbos  plan. 
France  sees  the  need  for  a  more  useful  curricu¬ 
lum  and  for  common  training  in  civic  responsi¬ 
bility.  One  hope  lies  in  the  classes  nouvelles. 

Required  by  law  to  teaeb  ethies,  teachers  in 
French  schools  have  a  problem.  They  must  devel- 
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By  no  condensing  would  all  information  collected 
for  this  issue  of  EDVCATIOS  SUMMARY  fit  into 
eight  pages.  First  lines  of  stories  left  out:  "Since 
the  Occupation  End(*d  in  Japan”  .  .  .  “This  Is 
Happening  in  Germany”  .  .  .  “Excelli-nce  of  Swiss 
Technical  Training”  .  .  .  "25S  Cut  in  British 
School  Building  Costs”  .  .  .  “To  Keep  the  Best  of 
Classical  Training”  .  .  .  “.Soviet  Change  from  Co- 
i-diicatiou”  .  .  .  "Weaknesses  Within  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Part)'.”  Please  write  us  if  you  would  care 
to  see  in  EDUCATION  SUMMARY  an  iK-casional 
news  section  on  developments  in  foreign  educa¬ 
tion,  to  include  the  alxjve  and  other  reix>rts. 
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op  liking  for  ethical  behavior,  yet  “avoid  anything 
in  language  or  action  which  would  offend  religious 
beliefs  or  trouble  the  minds  of  children.”  Thej- 
may  not  betray  reserve  or  lack  of  respect  toward 
any  religious  opinion,  whatsoever.  The  order  is 
large,  and  teachers  aren’t  filling  it,  complains  the 
inspector  general  of  French  schools. 

In  some  of  his  criticisms,  traditional  French  in- 
tellectualism  pops  up :  “Present-day  instruction  in 
moral  values  does  not  ^ve  pupils  adequate  techni¬ 
cal  vocabulary  for  talking  about  ethical  and  moral 
problems.  Systematic  organization  is  neglected. 
Every  lesson  should  be  an  exercise  in  elocution 
and  vocabulary,  and  lead  to  progressively  more 
precise  definition  of  ideas.”  Regulations  state  one 
can  “set  up  in  the  conscience  of  children,  begin¬ 
ning  at  age  11,  a  rational  table  of  values.”) 

In  his  chief  criticism,  some  American  teachers 
struggling  with  the  teaching  of  moral  and  spiri¬ 
tual  values  can  see  themselves:  “Teaching  of 
ethics  lacks  warmth  and  vigor.  By  scrupulous¬ 
ly  observing  neutrality  among  cre^s  and  sects 
and  fearful  of  transgressing,  teachers  refuse  to 
let  themselves  become  emotionally  involved.  Only 
personal  involvement  with  ideas  and  ideals  gives 
ethical  teachings  emotional  appeal  and  force 
necessary  to  shape  children’s  conduct.” 

Public  siupport  of  parochial  »«cboolsi  is  a 

constant  political  issue  in  France,  where  17%  of 
elementary  and  42%  of  secondary  pupils  attend 
private  schools.  Aid  now  given  is  indirect. 

It  comes  in  these  forms:  (1)  maintenance  schol¬ 
arships  for  secondary  school  students,  (2)  money 
for  upkeep  of  school  buildings,  teachers’  salaries, 
extracurricular  activities  —  funds  are  issued  to 
parents’  associations,  thus  “direct”  aid  is  avoided. 

Two  iss.ues  remain  unsettled :  whether  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  create  supplementary  allowances 
for  families  whose  children  attend  private  schools: 
whether  the  government  should  underwrite  » 
minimum  salary  for  private  school  teachers. 
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Britain 


Secondar.'v  education  for  all  youth  has  been 
accepted  in  principle  in  Britain.  Education  Acts 
of  19^44  sought  to  do  away  with  secondary  school¬ 
ing  designed  for  the  social  and  intellectual  elite 
only.  But  to  put  the  new  principle  into  practice 
requires  more  time  than  anticipated. 

First,  there’s  the  problem  of  buildings  to  house 
additional  students  who,  under  law,  are  required 
to  stay  in  school  longer.  (Compulsory  school  age, 
raised  from  14  to  15,  is  scheduled  to  be  advanced 
to  16.)  Slowdown  in  school  construction,  starting 
when  the  armament  program  began,  has  become 
progressively  worse  in  the  past  three  years.  The 
shortage  is  of  materials  more  than  money. 

Second,  there  is  shortage  of  teachers,  particu¬ 
larly  in  mathematics  and  science.  As  in  all  other 
nations,  the  problem  is  more  acute  at  the  elemen¬ 
tary  than  secondary  level.  All  teachers  are  on  a 
national  single  salary  scale  based  on  preparation, 
but  because  more  training  is  required  of  high 
school  teachers,  they  are  paid  more  than  others. 

Third,  there’s  controversy  over  suitable  curri¬ 
culum,  the  merit  of  examinations,  and  ways  and 
means  to  channel  pupils  into  the  type  of  secon¬ 
dary  school  best  suited  to  their  needs. 

Argument  over  e.vaminatiouN  grows  as  hot  in 
Britain  as  debate  about  teachers’  salaries.  On 
“selection  at  11”  examinations  hinge  educational 
futures  of  all  children.  On  “external”  examina¬ 
tions  hinge  futures  of  grammar  school  youth. 

“Selection  at  11”  tests  determine  whether  the 
child  will  enter  a  grammar,  “modern,”  or  techni¬ 
cal  school.  Tests  are  not  uniform  throughout  the 
country.  Each  local  education  authority  chooses 
its  own  (a  national  research  center  devotes  most 
of  its  efforts  to  “selection”  testing) .  Local  author¬ 
ities  also  set  i>ercentage  of  students  to  go  into 
each  type  of  school.  Some  give  all  tests  at  once ; 
others  string  them  out  over  a  year  or  two.  Some 
take  the  pupil’s  personal  characteristics  into  con- 
.sideration;  some  do  not. 

“External”  examinations  are  drafted  by  region¬ 
al  examination  boards  of  universities.  The  tests 
determine  who  may  and  who  may  not  enter  uni¬ 
versities.  Test  content,  of  course,  governs  gram¬ 
mar  school  curriculum.  Competitive  strain  of  the 
examination  system  saps  intellectual  energy  of 
first-year  students,  university  dons  complain. 

In  university  educational  research  centers, 
teachers’  colleges,  and  among  many  teachers,  the 
idea  that  education  should  fit  the  needs  of  the 
individual  child  has  taken  hold.  Many  educators 
doubt  the  adequacy  of  subject-matter  tests  to 
determine  those  needs,  particularly  for  11-year- 
olds.  They  also  feel  that  the  examinations  foster 
belief  that  children  who  do  not  make  grammar 
school  or  university  are  failures. 


Public  and  church  stchools  in  Britain  cannot 
be  distinguished  in  simple  terms  of  support  or 
control.  Since  1944,  technical  difference  between 
what  the  U.  S.  would  call  public  schools  and  paro¬ 
chial  schools  is  that  the  former  give  non-sectarian 
religious  instruction  only.  In  accepting  public 
aid  (up  to  one-half  maintenance  and  improvement 
costs),  private  schools  gave  up  some  autonomy — 
chiefly  over  buildings  and  equipment.  But  they 
also  are  prohibited  from  inquiring  into  religious 
beliefs  of  teachers  unless  they  teach  religion.  Pub¬ 
lic  schools  give  religious  instruction  according  to 
an  “agreed  syllabus.” 

Outstanding  ‘^agreed  syllabus’’  is  one  used 
in  Cambridgeshire.  Constructed  and  agreed  upon 
locally,  it’s  been  used  as  an  example  throughout 
Britain. 

Religious  instruction  in  Cambridgeshire  is 
called  “Scripture  instruction.”  In  lower  grades, 
pupils  become  acquainted  with  stories  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  some  from  the  Old  (intro¬ 
duced  as  “stories  Jesus  heard”).  At  secondary- 
school  age  (11),  religion  is  taught  more  histori¬ 
cally;  later  on  the  Bible  is  studied  as  a  book. 

Public  school  syllabi  for  the  teaching  of  reli¬ 
gion  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  local  churches. 
Few  communities  have  had  syllabus  disputes  — 
most  Catholic  children  go  to  Catholic  schools,  and 
any  parent  who  so  desires  may  ask  that  his  child 
be  excused  from  public  school  worship  services 
and  religious  classes. 

‘’’ComprehonNlvo  sehoolK”  are  heralded  by 
some  British  educators  as  the  means  by  which 
the  right  type  of  secondary  education  can  be 
found  for  each  child.  Others  see  them  as  a  mon¬ 
ster  of  mass  education. 

The  comprehensive  school  —  several  have  op¬ 
ened  in  London  —  provides  three  curriculums 
otherwise  offered  separately  by  grammar,  mod¬ 
ern  and  technical  schools.  The  new  school  may 
make  unnecessary  “selection  at  11”  examinations; 
to  move  from  one  type  of  training  to  another 
would  be  easier,  and  students  would  gain  social 
advantages  attached  to  associating  with  students 
of  all  backgrounds  and  interests.  Having  the 
three  curricular  streams  under  one  roof,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  will  devaluate  the  grammar  school  in 
minds  of  parents. 

Opponents  say  that  a  comprehensive  school  will 
be  too  large  to  do  full  justice  to  pupils  with  aca¬ 
demic  bent.  Expected  enrollment:  1,500  to  1,700 
pupils. 

Interest  is  less  keen,  but  more  activity  is  shown, 
in  what  is  called  the  School  Base.  Under  this 
plan,  the  three  types  of  secondary  schools  are  ad¬ 
ministered  and  housed  separately,  but  share  the 
same  campus.  The  plan  might  cut  costs  of  facili¬ 
ties  and  school  services.  It  might  provide  some 
of  the  advantages  of  the  comprehensive  school. 
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Canada 

Over-dopondencc  on  the  U.§.  worries  Can¬ 
ada.  This  year  a  national  commission  looked  over 
development  of  Canadian  arts,  letters  and  scienc¬ 
es  and  found  that  many  of  Canada’s  best  students 
complete  their  education  at  U,  S.  institutions  on 
U.  S.  scholarships,  then  remain  in  the  United 
States.  “Canada  sells  dowm  south  as  many  as 
2,500  professional  men  and  women  a  year,”  said 
the  commission. 

It  warned:  “Our  dependence  in  education  on 
our  near  neighbor  is  much  greater  than  most  Can¬ 
adians  realize.  In  bibliographical  aids,  in  ad¬ 
vanced  library  training,  in  graduate  studies,  in 
advanced  teacher  training,  in  supplementary  edu¬ 
cational  materials,  reliance  is  acute.  How  many 
Canadians  know  that  schools  are  accepting  tacit 
direction  from  New  York  that  they  would  not 
think  of  taking  from  Ottawa?  But  for  American 
hospitality  we  might,  in  Canada,  have  been  led  to 
develop  educational  ideas  and  practices  more  in 
keeping  with  our  own  way  of  life.” 

Recommendations :  federal  aid  to  state  and  pri¬ 
vate  universities,  and  national  scholarships. 

Edacational  loaderNhip  projeet  starts  this 
summer  in  Canada.  Sponsored  by  the  Kellogg 
Foundation  and  the  Canadian  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  program  will  follow  pattern  of  the  Kel¬ 
logg-aided  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational 
Administration  in  the  U.  S.  Director  will  be 
Canadian  George  Flower,  until  recently  a.ssis- 
tant  director  of  the  Kellogg  project  at  Harvard. 

**Retnrn  to  tho  fundaniontalN^’  is  the  rallying 
cry  of  .school  critics  all  over  the  w'orld.  “When  I 
was  a  boy  fifty  years  ago  .  .  .”  begins  an  article 
attacking  the  modern  Canadian  school,  “profes¬ 
sional  educators,”  and  “progressives,”  in  a  spring 
1952  issue  of  Canada’s  popular  biweekly,  Mac- 
/caw’.s.  What  the  author  does  not  point  out,  the 
Canadian  Teachers’  Federation  does:  within  the 
last  30  of  those  50  years,  Canadian  high  school 
enrollment  tripled,  yet  there  was  onlv  a  50^^  in¬ 
crease  in  total  population.  Hence  the  student  bodv 
and  graduates  of  today  are  not  the  select  group  of 
high  scholastic  ability  from  which  employers  drew 
recruits  in  the  past. 


Scandinavia 

Early  study  of  foreign  languages,  one  of 

the  big  differences  between  elementary  school 
training  in  the  U.  S.  and  elsewhere,  is  gaining 
position.  In  this  one  way  at  least,  U.  S.  schools 
probably  will  become  more  like  those  in  Europe. 

New  school  law  in  Sweden  calls  for  compulsory 
study  of  English,  starting  at  age  11.  But  changes 
in  emphasis  and  methods  are  advocated.  Teachers 
are  advised:  “Reading  should  be  given  more 


weight  than  writing  .  .  .  more  attention  must  be 
paid  to  listening  and  speech.  Conversational  ej 
ercises,  using  practical  vocabulary,  must  become 
an  important  part  of  the  course."  Use  of  record¬ 
ings  and  films  is  encouraged. 

Note:  Because  many  language  teachers  secure 
jobs  in  foreign  countries  (either  on  an  exchange 
basis  or  individually),  new  ideas  in  language 
teaching  cross  national  boundaries  more  rapieUy 
than  ideas  in  other  subject-matter  areas.  There 
are  newly  established  day  schools  specializing  ii 
multilingual  instruction  in  Cuba,  other  lAtit 
American  countries,  and  Spain.  Visual  and  aur»l 
methods  are  catching  on  fa.st.  One  U.  S.  plan  for 
English  teaching  has  been  exported  on  recording? 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  development  of  physical  edueatiea, 

Scandinavian  countries  have  led  the  way.  Their 
.schools  still  place  more  importance  than  do  thost 
of  other  nations  on  health,  body-building  activi¬ 
ties,  and  appreciation  of  sports  and  games. 

New  goal  in  Norway:  establishment  of  school- 
community  sports  fields,  indoor  athletic  buildings, 
and  swimming  pools.  (Schools  will  use  facilities 
in  the  mornings;  local  sports  organizations  ir 
afternoons  and  evenings.) 

New’  regulation  in  Sweden:  schools  mu.st  pro¬ 
vide  pupils  with  Vitamin  C  in  winter.  (Long  win 
ters  and  lack  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  make 
gingivitis  a  common  problem.) 


Revision  of  odneational  strueture  in  Sweden 
will  bring  a  nine-year  “comprehensive”  school  to 
replace  a  variety  of  elementary  and  middle  schook 
which  now  exist.  In  the  new  school,  all  youth  of 
Sw’eden,  irrespective  of  social  starting  point  or 
academic  ability,  will  take  the  same  courses 
through  the  eighth  grade.  At  the  ninth-grade 
level,  education  w’ill  .start  dividing,  with  separate 
courses  provided  for  students  preparing  for  the 
gymnasium  (which  leads  to  university  entrance), 
for  vocational  training,  and  for  immediate  .school¬ 
leaving  and  work.  Under  the  current  system, 
“streams”  are  formed  as  early  as  the  fifth  grade. 

Most  measures  will  not  go  into  effect  until  the 
lOfiO’s.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  commission’s 
report  guides  curriculum  and  method.  “Curricu¬ 
lum,”  it  says,  “must  be  directed  toward  givine 
pupils  knowledge  useful  to  them  in  everyday  life 
.  .  .  yet,  how’ever  valuable  knowledge,  goal  of 
education  is  not  achieved  if  knowledge  is  not  used 
for  significant  purposes.  The  school  must  show 
the  way  from  textbooks  to  the  world  of  books,  b 
other  educational  activities,  to  vocational  and  civic 
interests.” 

Changes  are  planned  by  gymnasiums,  also.  Be¬ 
sides  devising  a  new  “general”  curriculum  em¬ 
phasizing  social  sciences,  they  will  work  to  give  i 
broader  educational  background  to  pupils  in  “L*- 
tin”  (cla.ssical)  and  “modern”  (mathematics  and 
science)  curriculums. 
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testsi  have  been  diiicardefl  in 

the  Soviet  Union  because  (1)  they  “deny  full  sec¬ 
ondary  education  to  the  majority  of  children  and 
thus  ensure  the  continuance  of  an  hereditary 
elite,”  (2)  they  “are  unable  to  measure  capacity 
for  logical  reasoning,”  (3)  and,  even  if  they 
could,  it  is  “an  error  to  assume  that  such  capacity 
is  constant,  innate,  and  cannot  be  developed.” 
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Comment  from  the  Center  of  Russian  Studies. 
Harvard:  “Rejection  of  intelligence  tests  is  one 
intellectual  contortion  Soviet  teachers  and  psycho¬ 
logists  must  go  through  to  maintain  that  man  is 
“primarily  rational,  consciously  motivated,  and 
completely  free-willing.”  In  Soviet  ideology,  this 
means  that  there  is  no  limit  on  a  child’s  capacity 
to  learn  except  his  own  w’ill  —  teachers  cannot 
blame  pupil  failure  on  heredity  and  environment. 
(The  doctrine  is  reminiscent  of  Calvinistic  con¬ 
cepts  of  free  will  and  sin.)” 
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In  practice,  the  Soviet  teacher  is  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  making  the  child  “want”  to  learn.  He  must 
provide  extra  instruction  until  it  is  clear  that  the 
child  is  “unwilling”  to  exert  himself  properly. 
The  pupil  who  “persists”  in  doing  unsatisfactory 
work  has  let  down  his  country.  He  is  held  un¬ 
worthy  of  further  education  opportunity.  These 
children,  at  age  14  or  beyond,  are  sent  to  Labor 
Reserve  Schools  to  learn  specific  indu.strial  skills. 
Later,  without  choice,  they  are  sent  to  work  where 
needed.  Labor  Reserve  Schools,  begun  in  1940  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  now  recruit  by  compulsory 
draft.  They  draw  large  numbers.  Parents  and 
pupils  fear  them;  consequently,  competition  for 
grades  is  keen. 

One  task  of  youth  branches  of  the  Communist 
Party  is  to  help  failing  pupils.  Able  members 
aid  the  slow  pupil  with  lessons,  bring  social  pres¬ 
sures  to  bear  so  he  will  work  harder,  report  on 
home  conditions  which  may  be  hampering  him. 

FeeN  for  stecondary  education  in  the  Soviet 
Union  contrast  strangely  with  the  objection  that 
“intelligence  tests  perpetuate  an  hereditary  elite.” 

Tuition  for  the  last  three  years  of  “middle 
school”  (ages  14  to  17)  is  150  rubles  per  year  in 
rural  schools,  200  at  urban  .schools.  Yearly  fees 
at  colleges  run  from  300  rubles  for  rural  colleges 
and  technical  schools  to  500  rubles  (a  shut-out 
rate)  for  advanced  music,  art,  theater.  (Average 
working  man  earns  600  rubles  per  month;  un¬ 
skilled  workers,  much  less.)  Scholarships  are 
awarded  high-ranking  pupils  (top  grade  required 
in  nearly  all  subjects)  and  also,  theoretically,  to 
war  orphans,  adoptees,  children  of  the  sick  and 
disabled  and  of  armed  forces  personnel  below 
a  certain  junior  rank.  Pupils  in  these  special  class¬ 
ifications  must  pass  strict  examinations. 
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Comment :  “The  fee  system  definitely  favors  the 
present  Communist  elite.  However,  it  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  Soviet  concept  of  free  will  (‘the  child 
who  wants  to  learn  can').  If  a  pupil  does  not 


have  energy  to  win  a  scholarship,  it  is  held  to  be 
his  ow’n  fault,  and  the  working  class  owes  him  no 
further  education.” 

In  deforeneo  to  nationalism,  Soviet  social 
.studies  teachers  glorify  such  czars  as  Ivan  the 
Terrible  and  Peter  the  Great.  Past  rulers  of 
other  countries,  of  course,  are  treated  in  the  true 
Marxian  manner.  Marxian  philosophy  and  his¬ 
tory  are  now  played  dowm  in  Ru.ssian  hi.story, 
played  up  in  world  history. 

Other  curriculum  notes:  (1)  secondary  schools 
offer  the  usual  subjects,  put  emphasis  on  advanced 
courses  in  mathematics,  and  often  add  minerol- 
ogy,  astronomy,  anatomy,  apiculture,  sciences, 
(2)  last  fall,  118  new  apicultural  secondary 
schools  w’ere  opened  to  train  chairmen  of  farm 
collectives. 

^^Professional**  reading  for  teaeliers  in 

East  Germany  is  supplied  in  Paedagogik,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  People’s  Ministry  of  Education. 

Throughout  1950-51  issues,  articles  are  loaded 
with  attacks  on  the  UN,  the  U.  S.,  and  U.  S.  cur¬ 
riculum.  Says  one  author  (Russian) :  “American 
textbook  authors  follow  an  American  psychologist 
who  says  it  is  sufficient  to  learn  the  spelling  of 
2,000  to  2,500  words.”  Says  another  (also  Rus¬ 
sian)  :  “It  is  known  that  reactionary  pseudo¬ 
scientific  American  ‘child  study’  claims  that  fail¬ 
ure  in  school  is  unavoidable.  This  is  based  on  the 
anti-scientific  presupposition  of  inherited  intel¬ 
lectual  ability  and  societal  conditions.”  Many 
Paedagogik  reports,  incidentally,  deal  with  re¬ 
tardedness  and  failure. 

The  survey  by  Mary  Jane  Aschner  at  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  College  of  Education,  is  reported  in 
detail  in  April  issue  of  Progressive  Edneatiov. 


Saudi  Arabia 


Where  there  is  oil  in  underdeveloped  parts  of 
the  world,  there  is  likely  to  be  company-aided 
education.  The  more  backward  the  country  edu¬ 
cationally,  the  more  necessary  it  is  for  oil  com¬ 
panies  to  provide  rudimentary  training  for  work¬ 
ers. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Arabian  American  Oil 
Company  began  its  educational  program  by  giv¬ 
ing  job  training  to  employees.  Now  many  classes 
(literacy,  English,  manual  training,  metalwork¬ 
ing,  machines)  are  open  to  others.  Primary  edu¬ 
cation  (emphasis:  vocational  skills,  sanitation, 
health,  ways  of  living)  is  provided  for  workers’ 
children.  Because  of  large  employee  turnover, 
many  children  in  camp  and  refinery  areas  have 
opportunity  for  some  ARAMCO-supplied  educa¬ 
tion. 

ARAMCO  schools  have  no  connection  with 
government  programs  since  an  educational  sys¬ 
tem  does  not  exist  in  Saudi  Arabia.  In  some  La¬ 
tin  American  countries,  however,  (where  Creole 
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Petroleum  Company  first  provided  schools  for 
natives,  forcing  other  American  and  British  oil 
companies  to  follow  suit)  company  schools  have 
become  part  of  national  educational  systems. 
Schools  for  children  of  employees  at  Socony- 
Vacuum’s  camps  in  Venezuela  are  fully  financed 
by  the  company,  but  are  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  subject  to  his  inspection. 

Company-aided  education  is  anything  but  pure 
philanthropy.  Oil  companies  need  literate  and 
trained  workers.  The  more  that  employees  and 
their  families  know'  about  health  and  sanitation, 
the  better.  But  beyond  these  good  reasons  for 
company-supplied  schools,  international  produc¬ 
ers  have  found  that  co-operation  with  communi¬ 
ties  and  national  governments  in  education  has 
made  their  presence  and  operations  more  welcome. 


Thaiiattd 


To  L^NESCO  at  work,  take  a  look  at  Thai¬ 
land.  Of  133  UNESCO  technical  assistance  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  field  this  spring,  five  were  in  Chacho- 
engsao,  70  miles  from  Bangkok,  operating  a 
“school  system  in  miniature”  as  a  model  for  the 
Thai  government.  Before  setting  up  the  labora¬ 
tory  system,  a  UNESCO  mission  surveyed  Thai 
education  (“meager,  unrealistic”)  then  helped  pre¬ 
pare  a  10-year  educational  development  program. 

The  demonstration  includes  kindergartens,  pri¬ 
mary  schools  (lengthened  from  four  to  seven 
years),  secondary  schools  (less  academic  and  the¬ 
oretical  than  the  few’  now  functioning) ,  vocation¬ 
al  schools,  and  an  “omnibus”  secondary  school 
offering  academic,  technical  and  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  Essential  to  the  project  is  a  training  program 
for  teachers,  w’hich  not  only  serves  as  a  model, 
but  makes  the  demonstration  schools  possible. 

The  UNESCO  technical  assistance  mission  in 
Thailand  is  headed  by  a  man  from  New’  Zealand. 
He  is  assisted  by  U.  S.  specialists  in  science  teach¬ 
ing  and  adult  education,  a  Danish  specialist  in 
primary  school  methods,  a  British  specialist  in 
teaching  of  English,  a  Canadian  sp^ialist  in  vis¬ 
ual  aids.  Important :  There  are  Thai  counterparts 
to  each.  They  will  serve  as  specialists  themselves 
in  other  Thai  communities, 

UNESCO  is  by  no  means  alone  in  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  Thailand  educationally,  thereby  economic¬ 
ally.  Working  under  its  direction,  or  parallel,  are 
the  UN  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  In¬ 
ternational  Labor  Organization,  a  Point  Four  mis¬ 
sion,  and  Shell  Oil,  among  other  international 
companies.  Salaries  of  experts  are  paid  by 
the  groups  they  represent,  but  most  of  the  new’ 
equipment,  facilities  and  teaching  materials  re¬ 
quired  are  financed  by  the  Thai  government. 

To  establish  schools  throughout  Thailand  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  models,  will  require  tremendous  nation¬ 
al  and  local  financing.  Here’s  where  international 
aid  rarely  enters,  and  why  excellently  demonstrat¬ 
ed  educational  programs  frequently  bog  dow’n. 


Lathi  America 

Inter-eountry  action  to  improve  education 
long  has  been  spurred  by  the  Pan-American  Un¬ 
ion.  Now,  more  than  any  other  group  of  nations, 
Latin  American  countries  (except  Argentina)  are 
launching  joint  projects  to  raise  literacy  and  liv¬ 
ing  levels  and  to  modernize  and  expand  formal 
schooling.  Three  are  particularly  important. 
They  involve  teacher  training,  fundamental  and 
vocational  education. 

First  inter- American  teacher  training  center 
will  be  functioning  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Each 
Latin  American  republic  will  send  to  the  center 
five  teacher  educators  on  scholarships  provided 
by  the  Pan-American  Union.  Study  will  pivot  on 
the  new’  job  of  the  rural  normal  school:  training 
rural  teachers  to  work  with  the  community  for 
improvement  of  rural  life.  Ideas  will  come  from 
Mexico  and  Brazil.  (Developing  effective  rural 
education  is  of  utmost  importance  to  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  economically  —  80%  of  the  population  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  agricultural  work.) 

A  Regional  Center  for  Fundamental  Education 
opened  12  months  ago  in  Patzcuaro,  Mexico.  Well 
publicized  through  its  chief  sponsor,  UNESCO, 
it  prepares  national  teams  for  organization  of 
fundamental  education  campaigns.  Specialists  in 
basic  reading  skills,  health,  recreation,  family  life 
improvement,  and  agriculture  will  take  a  year  of 
training,  then  return  to  set  up  similar  fundamen¬ 
tal  education  projects  in  their  own  countries.  (Il¬ 
literacy  ranges  from  72%  in  El  Salvador  to  16% 
in  Argentina.  Average  for  all  Latin  American 
countries:  50%.  Another  40%  of  the  people  can 
read  only  simply  written  materials.) 

All  Latin  American  countries  within  the  past 
few  years  have  surveyed  status  of  vocational 
training.  This  summer  each  has  sent  its  top  vo¬ 
cational  educators  to  a  University  of  Maryland 
seminar  to  receive  expert  help  in  designing  new 
vocational  education  patterns.  While  there,  they 
will  make  plans  for  inter-American  centers  to 
train  vocational  education  personnel,  and  perhaps 
organize  a  Pan-American  Vocational  Education 
Association.  Project  sponsors:  Organization  of 
American  States,  International  Lal^r  Office,  In¬ 
stitute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  (U.  S.  State 
Department),  and  the  University  of  Maryland. 


Newspapers  are  too  difficult  for  the  vast 
majority  of  Latin  Americans  who  read.  Persons 
with  two  or  three  years’  schooling  and  those  who 
have  just  learned  to  read  can  find  no  materials 
within  their  reading  range  except  stories  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Project  with  priority  at  the  Pan-American 
Union:  production  of  adult  readers  on  health, 
citizenship,  sanitation,  agriculture,  home  life. 
After  testing  by  the  Patzcuaro  Fundamental  Edu¬ 
cation  Center,  the  readers  will  be  published  in 
great  quantity  for  use  throughout  Latin  America. 
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Africa 


Historical  daty  of  the  artisaa  is  instruct¬ 
ing  the  apprentice  in  his  craft.  Brazilian  employ¬ 
ers  have  retained  the  artisan’s  traditional  respon¬ 
sibility,  but  they  discharge  it  in  a  new  manner. 
Nothing  quite  like  SENAI  or  SENAC  has  ap¬ 
peared  anywhere  except  in  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

SENAI  is  a  national  system  of  apprentice  train¬ 
ing.  SENAC  is  a  national  system  of  on-the-job 
instruction  in  business.  Each  is  controlled  by  a 
government  council  (strong  employer  representa¬ 
tion)  ;  each  is  financed  by  a  tax  on  employers  (1% 
of  annual  wage  bill).  Both  were  set  up  in  1942  to 
raise  the  technical  level  of  Brazil’s  manpower. 

To  get  the  systems  in  motion,  Brazil  did  what 
few  other  countries  have  done.  It  defined  skill 
needs  of  the  country,  outlined  course  content  for 
each  occupation.  Then  instructors  had  to  be 
trained,  schools  built.  Approximately  300  SENAC 
and  150  SENAI  .schools  are  now  in  operation. 

The  schools  give  part-time  training  to  youth  be¬ 
tween  14  and  18  only.  Youths  already  appren¬ 
ticed  or  employed  in  business  are  required  to  at¬ 
tend;  young  job-seekers  may.  Courses  offer  16  to 
20  hours’  training  per  week,  last  20  to  30  months, 
cover  theory  and  workshop  training. 

Under  the  law,  SENAI  and  SENAC  schools  are 
required  to  provide  vocational  guidance.  They 
have  also  found  it  necessary  to  supply  general  ed¬ 
ucation  to  many  pupils  with  little  .schooling. 

laterest  in  vocational  education  has  sky¬ 
rocketed  throughout  Latin  America.  All  kinds  of 
new  vocational  schools  are  being  established  at 
the  secondary  level  (Cuba  even  has  one  for  journ¬ 
alism).  Under  directives  from  ministries  of  edu¬ 
cation,  guidance  should  be  supplied  pupils  before 
they  are  tagged  at  ages  of  12,  13  or  14  for  “voca¬ 
tional”  or  “academic”  futures.  Guidance  given  is 
poor  by  U.  S.  standards,  Latin  Americans  admit. 
That  is  why  more  Latin  American  teachers  are 
studying  vocational  guidance  in  the  U.  S. 

In  Ecuador  and  Chile  there  are  serious  attempts 
to  provide  vocational  courses  within  the  academic 
high  school.  Reason :  Ecuador  doesn’t  have  money 
for  separate  vocational  schools;  Chile  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  “democratic”  education. 

Experimental  pnblie  hiHh  sehools,  set  up  25 

years  ago,  have  helped  make  Chile  perhaps  the 
most  modern,  educationally,  of  South  American 
countries.  Seven  now  offer  a  vocational,  as  well 
as  an  academic,  curriculum.  Largely  because  of 
their  pa.st  work,  guidance  services,  student  activ¬ 
ities,  student  government,  and  physical  education 
have  received  government  sanction.  Curriculum 
has  become  more  “functional.”  Secondary  schools 
in  other  Latin  American  countries  are  moving — 
fradually  —  in  the  same  direction. 

The  director  of  the  Division  of  Experimenta¬ 
tion  for  the  Chilean  Ministry  of  Education  stu- 
I  died  in  the  United  States  under  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education — State  Department  training  program 
for  teachers  from  other  American  republics. 


*^Col«r  in  .\frica  colors  every  problem,” 

said  a  missionary  this  summer  at  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Assembly  on  African  Affairs.  Sponsored  by 
the  African  Committee  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  the  assembly  brought  together  more 
people  with  first-hand  knowledge  and  varied  view¬ 
points  on  Africa  than  any  previous  gathering  in 
the  U.  S.  Most  were  missionaries,  many  were  Af¬ 
ricans  ;  some  represented  governments,  others  the 
United  Nations,  others  African  big  business 
(mainly  mining). 

Bulk  of  education  in  Africa  still  is  supplied  by 
missions.  More  and  more,  however,  missions  are 
receiving  financial  aid  from  governments.  Despite 
controversy  in  their  home  countries  over  church- 
.state  separation,  Protestant  missionaries  (Ameri¬ 
cans  among  them)  almost  unanimously  favor 
government  subsidies  to  mission  schools. 

On  many  government  policies,  the  assembly  was 
critical.  It  condemned  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
for  racism  and  oppression  of  natives.  It  severely 
criticized  French  territories  for  prohibiting  Afri¬ 
can  languages  in  schools.  (Recommendation: 

“African  languages  should  be  used  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  in  the  early  .stages  of  education; 
after  that,  they  should  be  made  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  curriculum.”)  It  denounced  religious  control 
in  the  Sudan,  where  a  Moslem  may  not  become  a 
Christian  without  permission.  (“To  the  Sudanese 
government,  ‘religious  liberty’  means  freedom  to 
practice  the  religion  of  parents.”) 

Future  job  of  mission  schools,  as  missionaries 
hope  for  it:  ^adually  to  turn  over  primary  school¬ 
ing  to  colonial  governments,  then  concentrate  on 
special  educational  projects,  probably  involving 
vocational  and  professional  schools,  education  for 
women,  large-scale  literacy  campaigns  (in  colo¬ 
nial  Africa,  literacy  rate  is  about  3  to  5%). 

A  word  about  religious  conflicts:  Catholic  and 
Protestant  missions,  competing  with  each  other 
for  converts  and  government  favors,  are  faced 
with  Islam,  sweeping  out  of  Egypt  and  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan.  They  also  must  contend  with 
movements  to  form  a  separate  United  African 
Church  by  African  leaders  who  have  had  enough 
of  foreign  domination,  religious  and  political. 

Colonial  rule  has  become  more  enlightened. 
British  and  French  governments  are  trying  to 
educative  natives.  Mobile  film  units  are  carry¬ 
ing  fundamental  education  to  Moroccan  desert 
settlements  and  French  Equatorial  Africa.  Cen¬ 
tral  library  services  have  been  set  up  in  British 
West  African  colonies.  New  schools  are  being 
opened.  Examples:  primary  schools  for  girls 
in  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  where  education  for 
women,  as  in  all  Arab  countries,  was  not  long  ago 
forbidden ;  a  new  natural  resources  school  in  Tan¬ 
ganyika  ;  a  technical  college  in  British  Ea.st 
Africa).  To  the  British  goes  credit  for  founding 
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universities  and  university  coUeges,  for  example 
in  the  West  African  colonies  of  Nigeria,  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  Gold  Coast.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  recent  (and  most  important)  steps  yet  taken 
to  train  African  people  for  self-government. 

American  and  African  delegates  predicted  that 
colonies  will  remain  discontented  regardless  of 
.schools  supplied.  Said  one:  “No  material  bene¬ 
fits  —  better  housing,  health,  education  —  can  be 
permanently  satisfying.  They  are  no  substitutes 
for  freedom.” 


India 


IMowkero  is  cdueation  changing  faster  than 
in  India.  In  few  nations  is  there  more  need  for 
change.  Of  India’s  362,000,000  people,  280,000,- 
000  are  illiterate.  Throughout  the  years  of  Brit¬ 
ish  rule,  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  higher 
education  than  to  removal  of  illiteracy  among  the 
masses  (one  effect  was  unemployed  scholars). 
With  the  “peaceful  revolution”  began  a  struggle 
for  educational  change.  With  the  coming  of  in¬ 
dependence,  patterns  advocated  by  reformers 
.started  to  take  shape. 

In  primary  schooling,  work  education  (called 
“basic”)  has  caught  a  firm  hold.  In  work  educa¬ 
tion,  reading,  languages  (mother  tongue  and  Hin¬ 
di),  citizenship  studies  are  taught  through  crafts, 
agriculture,  and  other  vocational  media. 

In  secondary  schooling  (currently  very  un.set- 
tled),  trend  is  toward  a  wider  curriculum,  less 
emphasis  on  university  attendance  or  govern¬ 
ment  service  as  goals. 

In  higher  education,  there  is  more  stress  on 
.science,  and  on  service  to  India  (an  aim  lacking 
among  scholars  of  the  past).  State  scholarships 
have  helped  open  up  higher  education  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  castes. 

In  adult  education,  (called  “social  education”) 
literacy  in  itself  is  not  the  goal,  but  improved 
farming  and  economic  status  among  villagers. 

Attainment  of  national  educational  goals  (one: 
a  primary  school  to  serve  each  village)  depends 
largely  on  increase  in  national  wealth.  Increase 
in  national  wealth  depends  in  no  small  measure 
on  the  education  that  will  bring  greater  produc¬ 
tion.  Demonstration  projects  provided  by  UNES¬ 
CO,  Point  Four,  and  other  U.  S.  and  international 
organizations  help.  But  India  accepts  ideas  with 
caution.  Its  leaders  demand  an  “indigenous”  edu¬ 
cational  system. 

SckoolinK  of  the  masses  leaves  India’s  secon¬ 
dary  education  fearing  for  its  life.  Secondary 
education  admits  that  it  is  stagnant.  Curriculum 
is  said  to  have  been  designed  originally  to  qualify 
students  for  government  employment  —  a  typi¬ 
cal  educational  objective  of  colonial  governments, 
present  and  past.  Although  opinions  vary,  most 


Indian  educators  agree  that  secondary  school 
must  provide  more  practical  studies,  more  vod 
tional  education.  Unless  schools  do,  they  sm 
secondary  education,  as  such,  may  not  survive./! 

To  take  education  to  tke  people,  India  hm 
developed  a  number  of  schemes.  Among  the® 
(1)  Educational  Caravan,  (2)  All  India  Radio|j 

Educational  Caravans  (operated  in  the  state  of 
Delhi)  have  done  much  to  popularize  fundamea 
tal  education  campaigns.  Caravans  consist  of  f(^ 
vans  carrying  movie  equipment  and  educatioml 
exhibits.  Attendant  specialists  organize  soda 
education  centers  after  stirring  up  village  int^ 
est  with  movies  and  demonstrations. 

All  India  Radio,  with  21  stations,  is  set  up  to 
supply  village  social  education  centers  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  agriculture,  health,  better  ways  of  lii^ 
ing.  The  .stations  have  a  big  future,  but  th# 
present  is  limited,  for  few  village  centers  an 
equipped  with  receiving  sets.  (So  far  the  numbi| 
of  villages  with  centers  is  minimal.) 

Many  countries  are  exploring  new  ways  of 
ing  radio;  also,  folk  patterns  of  communicatiot 
(such  as  village  letter  writers,  go.ssip  circle 
around  the  well  or  threshing  floor). 

Upon  return  to  India,  a  person  who  taugM 
there  during  the  British  regime  is  impressed  wid 
new  attitudes  of  Indians.  This  report  comes  frog 
Chris  A.  DeYoung,  of  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity,  Fulbright  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Delhi  in  1950-51 : 

Striking  development  is  grow’th  of  nationaliail 
The  spirit  of  independence  extends  into  educa¬ 
tion.  Thirty  years  ago,  an  education  meetiin 
ended  with  “God,  Save  the  King.”  Today  it  enoi 
with  India’s  national  anthem.  India  is  looking  to 
its  own  people  for  educational  leadership.  (“Tk 
principalship  I  held  is  now  filled  by  an  Indian  — 
I  do  not  interpret  this  as  anti-Americanism,  bat 
as  a  logical  outcome  of  the  spirit  of  nationalism.”) 

Another  trend  is  slow  disintegration  of  the 
caste  system.  The  new  Constitution  of  Indk 
which  outlawed  untouchability,  has  brought  in¬ 
creased  educational  opportunities  for  untouck 
ables.  (“Like  our  Negro  situation,  it  will  takei 
long  time  to  solve  this  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lem.  Progress  is  evident.  At  university  partip 
last  year,  the  high-caste  Brahman  and  harijan  ate 
side  by  side.”) 

Another  change  is  the  higher  status  of  woimi 
Many  schools  now  are  staffed  with  both  men  and 
women,  more  ^rls  are  receiving  benefits  of  sn- 
ondary  education.  (“The  boys’  school  whera  l 
formerly  taught  is  now  coeducational.”) 

India’s  illiteracy  campaign  is  aggressive.  Al 
education  is  becoming  more  practical,  —  adjusidj 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  county 
There  is  keen  interest  in  American  educatkil 
(“But  the  U.  S.  has  something  to  learn  from  InA 
—  respect  for  the  teacher.”) 
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